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Slams and Salaams! 

Some Typical^viewsof 
Michael MonaharCs Books 



The following is taken from the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger : 

AT THE SIGN OF THE VAN is a collection of 
intimate essays extracted for the most part from 
the pages of the Papyrus, a magazine which 
was the personal expression of the views of its editor 
and author on various aspects of life and letters. They 
make excellent reading, not only because they are bright 
and original, but because they belong to a type of liter- 
ature that is not now too common. Indeed, it can only 
be found in such publications as those of Mr. Mona- 
han, and these are few in number and uncertain of 
life. For their appeal is necessarily to a limited circle 
of readers, although there is much in these articles that 
is deserving of the widest possible publicity. Their 
author has a virile style, a breadth of syippathy that 
is exceptional, and a sound judgment on most of the 
subjects upon which he touches. Moreover, he is a 
valiant fighter for the causes which he espouses and the 
vigor of his assault upon shams and insincerities is 
something to be admired. He has his preferences and 
prejudices, of course, for he wouldn't be worth reading 
if he had not, and many of his utterances stir to contro- 
versy. But on the whole, "The Sign of the Van" is 
like a refreshing breeze on a torrid day, a book to be 
welcomed and cherished, one to share with one's 
friends. 
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Dearly Beloved: — 

When renewing your subscription to The 
Phoenix this month make the check for 
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The Phoenix Volumes include six num- 
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Ube Bible ant) tbe Suttetfls 

®NCE, in my old bcK)k-hunting days, I picked up, on the 
Quai Voltaire, a copy of the Proverbs of King Solomon. 
Then it was more possible than to-day to make finds 
in that quaint open-air library which, still more than any 
library housed within governmental or diplomaed walls, 
is haunted by the spirit of those passionate, dream-led 
scholars that made the Renaissance, and crowded to those 
lectures filled with that dangerous new charm which always 
belongs to the poetic presentation of new knowledge — ^those 
lectures, "musical as is Apollo's lute," being given up on the 
hill nearby, by a romantic young priest named Abelard. 

My copy of the Great King's Wisdom was of no particular 
bibliographical value, but it was one of those thick- set, old- 
calf duodecimos "black with tarnished gold" which Austin 
Dobson has sung, books that, one imagines, must have once 
made even the Latin Grammar attractive. The text was the 
Vulgate, a rivulet of Latin text surrounded by meadows of 
marginal comments of the Fathers translated into French, — 
the whole presided over, for the edification of the young 
novice, to whom my copy evidently belonged, by a distinguish- 
ed Monseigneur who, in French of the time of Bossuet, told 
exactly how these young minds should understand the wisdom 
of Solomon, told it with a magisterial style which suggested 
that Solomon lived long ago — and, yet, was one of the pillars 
of the church. But what particularly interested me about the 
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book, however, as I turned over its yellow pages, was a tiny 
thing pressed between them, a thing the Fathers and the 
Monseigneur would surely have regarded as curiously alien 
to their wisdom, a thing once of a bright, but now of a 
paler yellow, and of a frailer texture thaii it had once been 
in its sunlit life — a flower, I thought at first, but, on looking 
closer, I saw it was, or had once been, a yellow butterfly. 

What young priest was it, I wondered, that had thus, with 
a breaking heart, crushed the joy of life between these pages I 
On what spring morning had this silent little messenger 
hovered a while over the high gar den- walls of St Sulpice, 
flitting and fluttering, and at last darted and alighted on the 
page of this old book, at that moment held in the hands of a 
young priest walking to and fro amid the tall whispering 
trees — delivering at last to him on the two small painted 
pages of its wings a message he must not read. . . . 

Thei temptation was severe, for spring was calling all over 
Paris, and the words of another book of the Great King whose 
wisdom he held in his hand said to him in the Latin that came 
easily to all manner of men in those days: Lo! the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land, . . . Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away. 

The little fluttering thing seemed to be saying that to him 
as it poised on the page, and, as his eyes went into a dream, 
began to crawl softly, like a rope-walker, up one of his 
Angers, with a frail, half-frightened hold, while, high up, 
over the walls of the garden the poplars were discreetly 
swaying to the southern wind, and the lilac-bushes were 
carelessly tossing this way and that their fragrance, as altar- 
boys swing their censers in the hushed chancel, — ^but ah I so 
different an incense. 

The flowers appear on the earth, he repeated to himself, 
beguiled for a moment, the flowers appear on the earth; 
and the time of the singing of birds is come. . . . 

But, suddenly, for his help against that tiny yellow butter- 
fly there came to him other stern, everlasting words : 
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The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, hut the word of 
our Lord endureth forever. 

Then it was, if I imagine aright from my old book, that 
my young novice of St Sulpice crushed the joy of life, in 
the frail form of its little messenger, between the pages of 
the book he held in his hand just then, the book I held in my 
hand for a while a hundred and fifty years or so after — ^the 
book I bought that morning on the Quai Voltaire — guarding 
that little dead butterfly even more than the wisdom of Sol- 
omon. I wonder if, as he crushed that butterfly, he said to 
himself — in words that have grown commonplace since his 
time — ^the words of that strange emperor Hadrian — Animula, 
vagula, blandula! 

Perhaps I should not have remembered that book-hunting 
morning in Old Paris on the Quai Voltaire, when I bought 
that beautiful old copy of the Proverbs of Solomon — ^with the 
butterfly so strangely crushed between its pages — ^had it not 
been for a circumstance that happened to me, the other day, 
in the subway, which seemed to me of the nature of a marvel. 
Many weary men and women were traveling — in an enforced, 
yet in some way humorously understanding, society — from 
Brooklyn Bridge to the Bronx. I got in at Wall Street The 
"crush-hour" was near, for it was 4:25 — still, as yet, there 
were time and space granted us to observe our neighbors. 
In the particular car in which I was sitting, there was room 
still leJft to look about and admire the courage of your fel- 
low-passengers. Weary men going home — ^many of them 
having used them all day long — ^have little wish to use their 
eyes, so all the men in my car sat silently and sadly, contem- 
plating the future. As I looked at them, it seemed to me 
that they were thinking over the day's work they had done, 
and the innumerable days* work they had still to do. No one 
smiled. No one observed the other. An automatic courtesy 
gave a seat here and there, but no one gave any attention. 

It was a car, if I remember aright, occupied almost entirely 
by men passengers, and, so far as I could see, there were 
no evidences that men knew women from men, or vice 
versa, yet, at last, there seemed to dawn on four men sitting 
In a row that there was a wonderful creature reading a book 
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on the other side of the aisle — a lovely young woman, with 
all the fabled beauty of the sea-shell and the rainbow, that 
enchantment in her calm pearl-like face, and in the woven 
stillness of her hair, that has in all times and countries made 
men throw up sails and dare the unknown sea, and the un- 
known Fates. The beauty, too, that nature had given her was 
clothed in the subdued enchantments of the rarest art. All 
unconscious of the admiration surrounding her, she sat in 
that subway car, like a lonely butterfly, strangely there in her 
incongruous surroundings, for a mysterious moment, — ^to van- 
ish as swiftly as she had come — and, as she stepped from the 
car, leaving it dark and dazzled — 

bright with her past presence yet — 

I, who had fortunately, and fearfully, sat by her side was 
aware that the book she had been reading was lying forgot- 
ten on the seat. It was mine by right of accident, — ^treasure- 
trove. So I picked it up, braving the glare of the four sad 
men facing me. 

Naturally, I had wondered what book it was ; but its being 
bound in tooled and jeweled morocco, evidently by one of 
the great bookbinders of Paris, made it unprofitable to haz- 
ard a guess. 

I leave to the imagination of lovers of books what book 
one would naturally expect to And in hands so fair. Perhaps 
Ronsard — or some other poet from the Rose-Garden of old 
France. No! it was a charmingly printed copy of the New 
Testament. 

The paradox of the discovery hushed me for a few 
moments, and then I began to turn over the pages, several of 
which I noticed were dog-eared after the manner of beauti- 
ful women in all ages. A pencil here and there had marked 
certain passages. Come unto me, ran one of the underlined 
passages, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
— and I thought how strange it was that she whose face was 
so calm and still should have needed to mark that. And 
another marked passage I noted — He was in the world, and 
the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not 
Then I put down the book with a feeling of awe— such as 
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the Bible had never brought to me before, though I had been 
accustomed to it from my boyhood, and I said to myself: 
"How very strange !'* And I meant how strange it was to 
find this wonderful old book in the hands of this wonderful 
young beauty. 

It had seemed strange to find that butterfly in that old 
copy of the Proverbs of King Solomon, but how much 
stranger to find the New Testament in the hands, or, so to 
speak, between the wings, of an American butterfly. 

I found something written in the book at least as wonder- 
ful to me as the sacred text. It was the name of the butterfly 
— a name almost as beautiful as herself. So I was enabled 
to return her book to her. There is, of course, no need to 
mention a name as well-known for good works as good looks. 
It will suffice to say that it was the name of the most beautiful 
actress in the world 

There is a moral to this story. Morals — ^to stories — are once 
more coming into fashion. The Bible, in my boyhood, came 
to us with no such associations as I have recalled. There 
were no butterflies between its pages, nor was it presented 
to us by fair or gracious hands. It was a very grim and 
minatory book, wielded, as it seemed to one's childish ignor- 
ance, for the purpose which that young priest of St Sulpice 
had used the pages of his copy of the Proverbs of King Sol- 
omon, that of crushing out the joy of life. 

My first acquaintance with it as I remember, was in a 
Methodist chapel in Staffordshire, England, where three small 
boys, including myself, prisoned in an old-fashioned high- 
back pew, were endeavoring to relieve the apparently endless 
ennui of the service by eating surreptitious apples. Suddenly 
upon our three young heads descended what seemed like a 
heavy block of wood, wielded by an ancient deacon who did 
not approve of boys. We were, each of us, no more than 
eight years old, and the Bible which had thus descended upon 
our heads was nothing more to us than a very weighty book 
— to be dodged if possible, for we were still in that happy 
time of life when we hated all books. We knew nothing of 
its contents — to us it was only a schoolmaster's cane, beating 
us into silence and good behavior. 
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So the Bible has been for many generations of boys a book 
even more terrible than Caesar's Commentaries or the ^neid 
of Virgil — the dull thud of a mysterious cudgel upon the 
shoulders of youth which you bore as courageously as you 
could 

So many of us grew up with what one might call a natural 
prejudice against the Bible. 

Then some of us who cared for literature took it up casually 
and found its poetic beauty. We read the Book of Job — 
which, by the way, Mr. Swinburne is said to have known 
by heart ; and as we read it even the stars themselves seemed 
less wonderful than this description of their marvel and 
mystery ; 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose 
the bands of Orion f 

Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst 
thou guide Arcturus zvith his sonsf 

Or we read in the 37th chapter of the Book of Esekiel of 
that weird valley that was full of bones — "and as I prophe- 
sied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the bones 
came together bone to bone," surely one of the most wonder- 
ful visions of the imagination in all literature. 

Or we read the marvellous denunciatory rhetoric of Jere- 
miah and Isaiah, or the music of the melodious heart-strings 
of King David; we read the solemn adjuration of the "King 
Ecclesiast" to remember our Creator in the days of our youth, 
with its haunting picture of old age: and the loveliness of 
The Song of Songs passed into our lives forever. 

To this purely literary love of the Bible there has been 
added within the last few years a certain renewed regard for 
it as the profoundest book of the soul, and for some minds 
not conventionally religious it has regained even some of its 
old authority as a spiritual guide and stay. And I will con- 
fess for myself that sometimes, as I fall asleep at night, I 
wonder if even Bernard Shaw has written anything to equal 
the Twenty-third Psalm! 

Richard Le Galliennb. 
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In a Cup of Uea 

«AVE YOU ever attempted to mount some old tower 
stairway springing up through darkness, and in the 
heart of that darkness found yourself at the cob- 
webbed edge of nothing? Or have you followed some coast 
path, cut along the face of a cliff, only to discover yourself, 
at a turn, on the jagged verge of a break? The emotional 
worth of such experience — from a literary point of view — is 
proved by the force of the sensations aroused, and by the 
vividness with which they are remembered. 

Now there have been curiously preserved, in old Japanese 
story-books, certain fragments of fiction that produce an al- 
most similar emotional experience. . . . Perhaps the 
writer was lazy ; perhaps he had a quarrel with the publisher ; 
perhaps he was suddenly called away from his little table, 
and never came back; perhaps death stopped the writings 
brush in the very middle of a sentence. But no mortal can 
ever tell us exactly why these things were left unfinished. 
... I select a typical example. 

On the fourth day of the first month of the third Tenwa, — 
that is to say, about two hundred and twenty years ago, — ^the 
lord Nakagawa Sado, while on his way to make a New Year's 
visit, halted with his train at a tea-house in Hakusan, in the 
Kongo district of Yedo. While the party was resting there, 
one of the lord's attendants, — a wakato named Sekinai, — feel- 
ing very thirsty, filled for himself a large water-cup with 
tea. He was raising the cup to his lips when he suddenly per- 
ceived, in the transparent yellow infusion, the image or reflec- 
tion of a face that was not his own. Startled, he looked 
around, but could see no one near him. The face in the tea 
appeared, from the coiffure, to be the face of a yoimg 
samurai: it was strangely distinct, and very handsome, — del- 
icate as the face of a girl. And it seemed the reflection of a 
hving face ; for the eyes and the lips were moving. Bewild- 
ered by this mysterious apparition, Sekinai threw away the 
tea, and carefully examined the cup. It proved to be a very 
cheap water-cup, with no artistic devices of any sort. He 
found and filled another cup; and again the face appeared in 
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the tea. He then ordered fresh tea, and refilled the cup ; and 
once more the strange face appeared, — ^this time with a mock- 
ing smile. But Sekinai did not allow himself to be fright- 
ened. "Whoever you are/' he muttered, "you shall delude me 
no further!" — ^then he swallowed the tea, face and all, and 
went his way, wondering whether he had swallowed a ghost. 

Late in the evening of the same day, while on watch in the 
palace of the lord Nakagawa, Sekinai was surprised by the 
soundless coming of a stranger into the apartment. This 
stranger, a richly dressed young samurai, seated himself 
directly in front of Sekinai, and, saluting the wakato with a 
slight bow, observed: — 

"I am Shikibu Heinai — met you to-day for the first time. 
. . . You do not seem to recognize me.** 

He spoke in a very low, but penetrating voice. And Sekinai 
was astonished to find before him the same sinister, handsome 
face of which he had seen, and swallowed, the apparition in 
a cup of tea. It was smiling now, as the phantom had smiled ; 
but the steady gaze of the eyes, above the smiling lips, was 
at once a challenge and an insult 

"No, I do not recognize you,** returned Sekinai, angry but 
cool; — "and perhaps you will now be good enough to inform 
me how you obtained admission to this house?** 

(In feudal times the residence of a lord was strictly guard- 
ed at all hours ; and no one could enter unannounced, except 
through some unpardonable negligence on the part of the 
armed watch.) 

"Ah, you do not recognize me I** exclaimed the visitor, in 
a tone of irony, drawing a little nearer as he spoke. "No, 
you do not recognize me! Yet you took upon yourself this 
morning to do me a deadly injury. . . . *' 

Sekinai instantly seized the tanto'*' at his girdle, and made 
a fierce thrust at the throat of the man. But the blade seemed 
to touch no substance. Simultaneously and soundlessly the 
intruder leaped sideward to the chamber-wall, and through it ! 
. . . The wall showed no trace of his exit He had 



♦The shorter of the two swords carried by samurai. The 
longer sword was called katana. 
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traversed it only as the light of a candle passes through 
lantern-paper. 

When Sekinai made report of the incident, his recital as- 
tonished and puzzled the retainers. No stranger had been 
seen either to enter or to leave the palace at the hour of the 
occurrence; and no one in the service of the lord Nakagawa 
had ever heard of the name "Shikibu Heinai.'' 

On the following night Sekinai was off duty, and remained 
at home with his parents. At a rather late hour he was in- 
formed that some strangers had called at the house, and de- 
sired to speak with him for a moment Taking his sword, 
he went to the entrance, and there found three armed men, 
— apparently retainers, — waiting in front of the door-step. 
The three bowed respectfully to Sekinai; and one of them 
said : — 

"Our names are Matsuoka Bungo, Tsuchibashi Bungo, and 
Okamura Heiroku. We are retainers of the noble Shikibu 
Heinai. When our master last night designed to pay you a 
visit, you struck him with a sword. He was much hurt, and 
has been obliged to go to the hot springs, where his wound 
is now being treated. But on the sixteenth day of the coming 
month he will return ; and he will then fitly repay you for the 
injury done him. . . . '' 

Without waiting to hear more, Sekinai leaped out, sword 
in hand, and slashed right and left, at the strangers. But the 
three men sprang to the wall like shadows, and . . . 

Here the old narrative breaks off; the rest of the story 
existed only in some brain that has been dust for a century. 

I am able to imagine several possible endings; but none 
of them would satisfy an Occidental imagination. I prefer 
to let the reader attempt to decide for himself the probable 
consequence of swallowing a Soul. 

Lafcadio Hearn. 
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In the earliest ages the heroes are gods, and the great men 
are less and less great as we come down to our own time, but 
it is probably true that there is as much real wortii and hero- 
ism in the world now as ever Plutarch celebrated. 
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H poet's Xosboob 

^^HE GREAT event of a boy's life is the awakening of 
^^ sex. He will bathe many times a day, or get up at 
dawn and having stripped leap to and fro over a 
stick laid upon two chairs and hardly know, and never admit, 
that he had begun to take pleasure in his own nakedness, 
nor will he understand the change until some dream discovers 
it He may never understand at all the greater change in 
his mind 

It all came upon me when I was close upon seventeen like 
the bursting of a shell. Somnambulistic country girls, when 
it is upon them, throw plates about or pull them with long 
hairs in simulation of the polter-geist, or become mediums 
for some genuine spirit-mischief, surrendering to their desire 
of the marvelous. As I look backward, I seem to discover 
that my passions, my loves and my despairs, instead of being 
my enemies, a disturbance and an attack, became so beautiful 
that I must be constantly alone to give them my whole atten- 
tion. I notice that, for the first time as I run through my 
memory, what I saw when alone is more vivid than what I 
did or saw in company. 

A herd had shown me a cave some hundred and fifty feet 
below the cliff path and a couple of hundred above the sea, 
and told me how an evicted tenant called Macrom, dead some 
fifteen years, had lived there many years, and shown me a 
rusty nail in the rock which had served perhaps to hold up 
some wooden protection from wind and weather. Here I 
stored a tin of cocoa and some biscuits, and instead of going 
to my bed, would slip out on warm nights and sleep in the 
cave on the excuse of catching moths. One had to pass over 
a rocky ledge, safe enough for anyone with a fair head, yet 
seeming, if looked at from above, narrow and sloping; and a 
remonstrance from a stranger, who had seen me climbing 
along it, doubled my delight in the adventure. When how- 
ever, upon a bank holiday, I found lovers in my cave, I was 
not content with it again till I heard of alarm among the 
fishing boats, because the ghost of Macrom had been seen a 
little before the dawn, stooping over his fire in the cave- 
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mouth. I had been trying to cook eggs, as I had read in some 
book, by burying them in the earth under a fire of sticks. 

At other times, I would sleep among the rhododendrons 
and rocks in the wilder part of the grounds of Howth Castle. 
After a while my father said I must stay in-doors half the 
night, meaning that I should get some sleep in my bed; but 
I, knowing that I would be too sleepy and comfortable to get 
up again, used to sit over the kitchen fire till half the night 
was gone. Exaggerated accounts spread through the school, 
and sometimes when I did not know a lesson some master 
would banter me. My interest in science began to fade 
away, and presently I said to myself, ''it has all been a mis- 
understanding." I remembered how soon I tired of my 
specimens, and how little I knew after all my years of collect- 
ing, and I came to believe that I had gone through so much 
labor because of a text, heard for the first time in St John's 
Church in Sligo. I wanted to be certain of my own wisdom 
by copying Solomon, who had the knowledge of hyssop and 
of tree. I still carried my green net, but I began to play at 
being a sage, a magician or a poet I had many idols, and 
now as I climbed along the narrow ledge I was Manfred on 
his glacier, and now I thought of Prince Athanase and his 
solitary lamp; but I soon chose Alastor for my chief of men 
and longed to share his melancholy, and maybe at last to 
disappear from everybody's sight as he disappeared, drifting 
in a boat along some slow-moving river between great trees. 
When I thought of women they were modeled on those in 
my favorite poets and loved in brief tragedy, or, like the girl 
in 'The Revolt of Islam," accompanied their lovers through 
all manner of wild places ; lawless women without homes and 
without children. 

WiLUAM Butler Yeats. 

J» J» Jf 

Young men appeal to friendship; older men to self- 
interest. Age is a sloughing of the generous virtues. 

Love and Faith and Service are three golden words in the 
Lexicon of Life. 
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nocturne 

HE stars are calling overhead 
A tired moon to shine; 
My love lies sleeping in her bed, 
I lie awake in mine. 



But when the weary years are sped 

That keep me from her side. 
Wakeful shall lie within our bed 

The bridegroom and the bride. 

And after, when our days are past 

And our last tryst we keep, 
The stars shall find us both at last, 

Bridegroom and bride, asleep. 

RiCHASD MiODLETON. 

Jl J» Jl 

Aannabatta 

I was asking for something specific and perfect for my city, 
Whereupon, lo! upsprang the aboriginal name! 

Walt Whitman. 

«£ THAT has once felt the spell of Mannahatta will, 
if the fates permit, return to her again and still again. 
In other and lesser cities, on the waste of ocean, in 
rural solitudes or desert places, the call of the mighty Mother 
will reach him, and perforce he will gird up his loins and 
obey. 

This may be put forth as a more or less poetical statement 
of a fact both simple and psychological. He that has drunk 
will drink, says the French proverb; and he that has known 
Mannahatta, — ^literally drunk her, for she is herself a mighty 
intoxication, — ^will always go back athirst for the cordials she 
alone can supply. 

And so it was that, along about the middle of the past May, 
I began to feel in my blood a summons which I have come to 
know quite well— the call of Mannahatta. I was not sorry. 
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for the Connecticut winter, then barely ended, had been the 
longest and coldest in my memory. The mere effort to keep 
physically alive had impoverished the spiritual man. Also I 
had grown weary of the Connecticut face, not over-attractive 
in either man or women in these parts; and there were 
alarming symptoms that I was taking on the Connecticut 
mind. It was May, as I have said, and we were still wearing 
overcoats and sleeping under heavy blankets. The newspap- 
ers were recalling a certain Connecticut year when the sum- 
mer had been lost from the calendar (this no doubt a just 
visitation upon the pleasure-hating puritans). My thoughts 
would not flow; my ink-pot derided me; I tasted the cruel 
despair of the man who begins to fail in his natural vocation. 
Something had to be done and quickly too! I will arise, I 
said, and go to my mother Mannahatta, for she alone can 
heal me! 

Thereupon I fled with a single grip, leaving the Troll in 
charge of the Phoenix and its destinies, and delighted as a 
man should be who runs away from a hard job to snatch a 
precarious holiday. Nor did I pause until I had snugly 
ensconced myself in the very heart of Mannahatta. . 

Balzac somewhere shrewdly observes the persistence of the 
vital spark in the sick in the crowded quarters of a great city 
where the strong current of human life rises to the full. 
It is a good thought and a cheering one. life begets 
life and the desire of living; human companionship is 
almost the condition of existence. The hermits who have 
lived long in their solitude are memorable instances — ^be- 
cause there have been so few hermits. Secular age and 
health pass without comment in the immense human hives 
where they are too familiar to challenge remark. The com- 
mon notion that people live longer in the country than in the 
city, is wrong, like so many other received ideas: the truth 
is, they die earlier and faster in the country, and the earlier 
and the faster in direct ratio to the lack of companionship. 
Solitude is the best known aid to the madhouse and the 
cemetery— ^ven the solitude of open fields and healthful 
skies. On the other hand, there are in the densely populated 
ghettos of Vienna, of London and of New York, surrounded 
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by conditions that would seem to make health impossible, 
persons so old that time appears to have passed them by. 

Do you want to live and live long? — then be where men 
and women are living, loving and propagating life. Borrow 
from the universal vital force. Draw on the common fund 
of health and energy. Drink from the full-flowing stream 
of life. Deep calls unto deep and heart unto heart! With a 
million hearts beating around you, with a million pulses chal- 
lenging and inciting your own, how can you fail to keep time 
to the great rhythmic harmony? From all these you derive 
strength and hope and encouragement; every throb of every 
one of them all is a summons to live — ^to live — ^to live! 

Now of this hear a proof. It seemed to me, as in an evil 
dream, that I had long been sad and dejected, brooding over 
unhappiness and poisoning my blood with the black viper- 
doubts that strike into the very heart of life; believing my 
heritage of length of days to be forfeited; shunning the 
cheerful society of my fellows; keeping alone with a swarm 
of morbid fears and fancies; looking on life with the lost 
gaze of one who divines everywhere an unseen but exultant 
and implacable enemy. 

Then, at last, I srielded to the bidding of a kinder spirit I 
threw off the nightmare and mingled again with my kind. I 
went where men and women were merry with feast and 
dance, with wine and music and song. I looked for the joy 
of the human face and did not look in vain. I recovered in a 
moment my old birthright of hope and happiness. My heart, 
so long drooping, rose at the compelling summons of life 
about me : the old desire to live and love sprung up anew in 
me to hail the red flag in a woman's cheek and the bright 
challenge of her eyes. I filled my glass and at the bidding 
of Beauty and Joy devoted my ancient sick fears to perdition. 
I was merry with the rest, aye, merry with the maddest; 
and since that hour I live ... I live . . , - 1 live ! 



TP^URING MY sojourn in the City I put up at the Hotel 
jX/ Cumberland on Broadway and Fifty-fourth Street, at 
the very apex, so to speak, of the Great White Way. 
A friendly human-feeling house is the Cumberland, and 
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though it dates back scarce a dozen years it retains the old 
genial make-yourself-at-home atmosphere which was former- 
ly the best recommendation of an Inn and which one so 
rarely finds nowadays in the gorgeous hostelries of New 
York. Quite a contrast indeed to the frozen grandeurs of 
some places I need not name and the dehumanized manners 
of Boniface and his satellites. After the guileless visitor has 
had a little chastening experience on this line he finds it 
agreeable to pick himself up a bit at such a house as the 
.Cumberland; he recovers something of his individuality, and 
he begins to use his natural voice again with confidence. Here 
the clerks and pages and elevator men get your name at once 
and get it right, greeting you as a familiar and welcome guest. 
You may suspect that they're "jollying" you, but you like it 
for all that, especially if, as already suggested, you have been 
ironed out by class-conscious night clerks and snobbish hall- 
boys elsewhere. You know, too, that they are not without 
expectations, but such is the hearty, unforced alacrity of their 
service that the tip you give seems a voluntary act of your 
own virtue — ^not, as so often, a fine extorted by fear or the 
tyranny of custom. I don't know that I could pay the Cum- 
berland a better compliment than this — or one that would 
be so little valued by more pretentious houses. 

Of course, New York has the finest hotels in the world, as 
well as the biggest and grandest, but they seem to me to 
have one trifling fault, viz., humanity has been "modernized" 
out of most of them, in deference perhaps to the Dollar-wor- 
ship which they exhibit in a kind of hieratic degree. 

I like the Cumberland for that it is careful to preserve the 
older and better traditions of the house of public entertain- 
ment : these are not to be made up for by the most extravagant 
luxuries or the most altitudinous prices or the most elabor- 
ately conceived snobbishness of the very latest exclusive 
hotel. Selah ! 

• • • « 

^f^HE PRESENT scribe has known New York, "on and 

Vl^ off," more or less intimately during twenty-five years, 

but his very first introduction occurred when he was 

a little boy of six years — 9, good bit farther back. So he has 
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fully experienced the lure of the Great City mentioned at>oye, 
and this the more that in his youth he was a shade too curious 
perhaps about lures of every species. 

I may then claim, as the phrase goes, to know my New 
York. I have been away from it years at a time. I have also 
lived years within its gates; I have "commuted" to it from 
Jersey and points above the Harlem river. The great changes 
which the City has undergone in the past quarter-century are 
quite familiar to me. I knew it before the great Russian- 
Jewish immigration, when it was almost an American city, 
instead of as now, in many sections, a predominantly foreign 
one. I knew Fifth Avenue before it was invaded by trade, 
when its proud pavements were unpressed by the present 
hordes of Yiddish-speaking toilers — ^those wonderful people, 
creators of new wealth and new problems, who will have 
much to say in the future destiny of New York. I witnessed 
the rise of the sky scrapers, from the "World's" gilded dome 
to the loftier turret of the Woolworth Building, which give 
New York an unique distinction among the great cities of the 
world. I saw the first shovelful taken for the first Subway, 
and I waited for the opening of the Hudson Tunnel, which 
seems to have been but the other day, while — such is the 
tremendous march of the city's life — it is already spoken 
of as a thing of ancient date. I saw the City fling out long 
arms in order to bring to herself the cities and towns that 
make her boroughs of Brooklsm and Queen's and the Bronx. 
Nay, in the space of years mentioned I have seen her become 
the first City in the world ! 

But hear now a truth. If one's lot is cast among so many 
and so great marvels; if he is, moreover, obliged to hug his 
own personal problems in the midst of them, then is he apt 
to lose the due sense of wonder. That was something my 
own case when I dwelt within the gates of Gotham. Hence 
my keen desire to see her as a visitor in holiday mood. 

And I was not disappointed. There is an electric, exhilarat- 
ing something in the air, — ^an invitation to be happy, as it 
were, — ^which no other American city offers, and which Paris 
alone possesses in greater degree—that is, in perfection. There 
is illusion about this, of course, for New York bdiind her 
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gay» smiling welcx>me is cruel, more cruel than Paris, and also 
more calculating as regards the prices she exacts from the 
seekers of pleasure. But this is not a thought with which to 
plague your holiday with our Lady of Manhattan. 

Yes, you can be as happy as you please in New York, dear 
reader, especially if you have the wherewithal that pays the 
dues of happiness ; money indeed is very necessary, and New 
York looks askance at him who has it not But even this 
is but a partial truth, for as Richard of the Quest has wisely 
said, our Paradises are often cheap— it is our Hells that cost 
us so dear. New York spreads a feast for the eye and 
ear of him who hath but little money in his scrip, and I felt 
this as never before when on the afternoon of my arrival (to 
make the most of my scant liberty) I rolled up Fifth Avenue, 
gallantly perched on the upper deck of a Green Bus. This 
is one of the cheapest and best pleasures that the City has 
to offer; he need not lack it who may command the tenth part 
of a Broad Piece. You deposit your dime in a box which the 
guard or conductor presents to you ; he is not allowed to put 
in the fare himself. Such a precaution, you think, might 
humiliate an honest man, and the farther you go the more 
you are convinced that common honesty is not much regarded 
in New York. Tipping is for once out of the question, and 
the decent visitor may voyage heart-free along the richest 
thoroughfare in the world. 

The day was one of splendid sunshine, and the avenue 
presented the most brilliant and animated spectacle that one 
could wish for, the roadway being fairly aswarm with the 
automobiles of the rich, while the sidewalks were thronged 
with promenaders, especially women in bright spring toilets 
(we are now in the favored region above Forty-second street). 
Majestic at the cross ways stand the giants of the New York 
police, giving rule and order to the confluent and opposing 
tides of the avenue. No trivial duty theirs; one has but to 
think of what consequences would attend a single minute of 
anarchy in the government of these two great processions. 
No class of men have been more savagely and wantonly 
abused than the New York police, and it well may be that 
there 19 a dark side to the shield. But I am sure not the less 
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that they have never had due credit for their sterling virtues 
and the uncommon heroism which they so often exhibit in 
serving law and order and human life. In all my experience 
of New York, I have never seen a policeman misconduct him- 
self, and I have never been rudely treated by one. This 
will seem astonishing to people who get their impressions 
of the New York police from a certain kind of lurid fiction, 
or from newspapers with a political axe to grind In point 
of fact, nothing is ever so bad in New York as the news- 
papers make it out to be, which newspapers derive a profit 
from defaming the city to the country-at-large. Most of the 
crazy notions relative to New York, which are especially 
cherished by strangers and foreigners, are due to a lot of 
hack writers, scribblers of patent inside stuff for country 
weeklies, who lack ability to present a correct picture even 
of a New York policeman. Certainly no great city has ever 
suffered so much from libelers within its own gates. 

So thinking, I leaned over the rail of our green chariot and 
gratefully saluted a crossing guardian. Again luck was with 
me, for he courteously returned the salute (something almost 
unheard of in the newspaper legend). Then we turned west 
and fared gaily on toward Riverside Drive and the castled 
heights of those envied apartment folk who pay rentals of 
from ten to twenty-five thousand a year. A domain of impos- 
ing fronts, gorgeous courts and porter-guarded inaccessible- 
ness; in fact, Apartmentaria seems to offer everything that 
wealth could desire. Aud surely wealth in New York was 
never more conscious of itself than it is to-day. Happily there 
was no "Barker'^ on our coach to blare out in an East Side 
accent the wigwams of the many-doUared ; I will here observe 
a like reticence. 

.... 

as EVERYBODY knows. New York is-^the Woman! It 
is the most feminized of all our cities; the one in 
which American woman-worship is carried to the wild- 
est extreme ; the one in which scarcely anything is done with- 
out reference to the Eternal Feninine. Almost comic is the 
universal preoccupation with sex, as reflected in the news- 
papers, the magazines, the theaters, the caf 6 life, eversrwhere. 
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And (though I am the first to announce it) the true symbol 
of New York is the Powder PuflF. This in spite of the fact 
that she has so far refused the ballot to women. 

But there is a difference to note : New York loves women 
for their beauty and fhe pleasure they can give, not for their 
intellectual qualities. The first typical New York woman you 
see on Fifth Avenue tells the story:— 4ier dress, her manner, 
her allure, the very atmosphere she creates about herself, all 
declare the human orchid of intense sex-cultivation. The 
New York woman is notoriously the most sex-conscious in 
America, and she cares nothing for the ballot She wants 
to rule men in the way of the ancient sovereignty of her sex, 
and she is anathema to the man-hating suffragette. 

When you see a perfect specimen of this type, you will 
readily admit that she is worth all the trouble she occasionally 
makes and all the money that men lavish upon her. She is 
the woman whom one is tempted to personify as New York. 

This woman, proud, beautiful, sex-conscious, miraculously 
expensive, is the spoiled darling of Gotham, but of course 
there is not a majority of her kind. Even in Manhattan one 
sees many a woman who could not be anybody's darling, and 
such, it is said, are the chief hope of the suffrage cause. 

New York is so thoroughly feminized in the way I have 
suggested, that it is next to impossible to convict a woman 
of a capital crime. The singular process known as Trial by 
Newspaper, here carried to a point of perfection, can almost 
always be relied upon to get the woman off. 

While I was in the City a woman was acquitted of the 
charge of murdering her two infant children, the fruit of an 
illicit passion. The fact that she gave them poison which 
caused their death was not disputed. On her behalf there 
was medical testimony, of the usual wabbling, inconclusive 
sort, to prove that she was deranged when the crime was 
committed. In further mitigation it was pleaded that she 
took the poison herself in a sufiicient quantity to kill ; but in 
spite of obvious juggling and collusion on the part of certain 
witnesses, this was not established. Nevertheless, the woman 
went free, amid a great trumpeting of the newspapers and 
with every sign of the public approval. Nay, even the District 
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Attorney who had prosecuted her, though fully convinced of 
her guilt, hastened to offer his congratulations. Feminism 
had secured the acquittal of this woman, who in England or 
in Canada would have been summarily convicted and, if not 
hanged, sent to prison for life. 

The singular issue of this case vindicates the importance 
of Trial by Newspaper. During many months before this 
woman was brought to the bar her case was constantly agitat- 
ed, featured and discussed in the newspapers. It was precisely 
the kind of stuff they love to handle, with love, seduction, 
crime, and all manner of sexual seductiveness, as the chief 
ingredients, and an erring woman as the heroine. All the 
emotional female journalists — ^the Sob Squad as they are 
called — ^were given a whack at the story. Their fictive tears 
drooled incessantly through the evening and morning edi- 
tions; the vast army of people who read only the news- 
papers but read these until they can see only yellow, were 
thoroughly saturated. What jury picked from such a public 
could do otherwise than this jury did? The District Attorney 
never had a chance, and as he felt lonely and neglected during 
the public congratulations on his failure to convict, I don't 
blame him for his words of sympathy. A verdict is a verdict, 
and even District Attorneys cannot afford to be indifferent 
to Trial by Newspaper. 

Singularly enough, about the time this woman was acquitted 
of murdering her children and was sent forth to freedom 
with gracious and honoring words from the press, another 
woman, widely known for her ability and courage, was sen- 
tenced to a vile prison for the crime of advocating birth- 
control. Such is thy consistency, O Manhattan! It is true 
that Emma Goldman does not lend herself to the romantic 
exigencies of the Yellow Press. 

• • • • 

CRIMINAL LAW, as exhibited in the New York courts, 
seems mostly a noisy, foolish, futile farce, with wrang- 
ling, jawing lawyers who have taken their wit from 
the vaudeville, their manners from the Tenderloin, and whose 
learning or courtesy is never in evidence. These strenuous 
persons play "rough-house" with each other and, as far as 
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they dare, with the court, for the amusement of the spectators 
and the profit of the Yellow Press, which reports every 
syllable of their wordy warfare. 

The object of the able counsel on each side is by any and 
all hazards to keep out of evidence the least hint of truth that 
would injure their case. 

Every one, not a fool, present in the court, is fully aware 
that the Truth is near and cries out for a hearing. But the 
lawyers nearly always muzzle it in time, or if it break away 
from them and run shrieking to the learned judge, he is 
sure to apply the garrotte. No doubt this is all strictly ac- 
cording to the law of evidence, but to a plain mind, unversed 
in the tortuous ways of the law, the whole thing looks like 
an organized conspiracy to keep the facts out of court and 
make a mock of justice. 

Naturally Justice fares ill in her encounter with these 
active, resourceful lawyers who have no use for her presence 
— she is punched, mauled. Cross-encountered, upper-cut, drag- 
ged by the hair and subjected to all manner of abuse, while 
the judge gropes among his authorities. 

It is not wonderful that Justice should be defeated in such 
a place and under such conditions — ^the wonder is that she 
ever gets a show for her life, as she does now and then, when 
nobody is looking on or particularly interested. . . . 

In England it seldom takes longer than a week to try a 
murderer. In New York it takes all the way from one to 
three years, according to the means of the accused and the 
ability of the lawjrers. Murderers without friends or money 
are shufHed off with less ceremony, but even in such cases 
there is often delay unknown to the English courts. 

Murder trials in England are conducted with stem im- 
pressiveness. There is no sensationalism, in the American 
style. The accused, whatever his or her station, is treated 
with the impartial rigor meted out to all under the hand of 
the law. He or she can not have other meals than the prison 
fare. He or she is not allowed to receive flowers either from 
friends or the morbidly inclined. The hundred and one cir- 
cumstances which in this country serve to heroize the shedder 
of bkxKl and for the time being to solicit the fearful 
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tion of a large section of the public, are totally wanting in the 
conduct of an English trial. Most important of all, the news- 
papers do not "spread" upon it, elaborating every morbid 
detail, working the prurient or sexual interest to the farthest 
limit, making a cult of homicide to serve their own sensa- 
tional ends. That is the method of our Yellow Press which, 
as has been alleged of the New York police at their worst, 
creates more crime than it detects or reports. By comparison, 
the English newspapers are deadly dull in their treatment of 
murder trials — ^no "scare headings" six inches deep in lurid 
type, no pictures, snap-shots from every possible angle; no 
stpries in the advanced journalistic style, one part fact to 
three parts fake ; no dramatization of dirt--fiothing of all that 
indecent exhibit which debauches the public of New York 
and helps to make a travesty of justice. 

Is this generally the reason that human life is far safer in 
London than in New York? — ^that fewer murders are commit- 
ted in all England during a year than in the city of Chicago 
in the same space of time? — ^waiving entirely the blood- 
drenched statistics of the Southwest, with the auto-da-fes of 
the Ismching belt? 

Not long ago the English press were printing homilies on 
the "brand of Cain in the great Republic." Can we deny 
the brand? and how comes the smirch, if not by the corrup- 
tion and degradation of the law? 

I am not an upholder of capital punishment. I believe that 
the state should not take human life ; that neither the state nor 
the individual has the right to slay. But the first duty of the 
state is to preserve its members. England does this better 
than our own country, and she has far less blood on her 
hands. If she were to abolish the death penalty to-mor- 
row, her hands would be cleansed of blood, and life under 
her laws would be as fully secured as now, since these laws 
would be carried out to the letter. 

The fact that in this free country no law carries a guaranty 
of enforcement, withholds many people from demanding the 
abolition of the death penalty. As things are and as they will 
long be, it would be a harder job to shut up a murderer for 
life than to send him to the gallows or the electric chair. 
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One of our own judges has said that "the American people 
do not greatly object to the shedding of blood— except by 
process of law!*' 

England goes on grimly killing her murderers, but she 
does kill them, and that keeps the crop within bounds. In this 
country we coddle and foster them by every possible means — 
chiefly by defeating or corrupting the law. Hence the crop 
is so large that in some centres of American culture, murder- 
ers crowd honest men into the gutter — ^and no apology asked 
or given! 

Perhaps when we get tired of making overmuch money 
and planting our kind of civilization in the benighted Orient, 
we may give a little serious attention to this matter. 

Meantime, Liberty — God bless her! — ^would be fairer with- 
out that red smirch on her throat, and Jttstice would appear 
more seemly on her august tribunal but for her trick of 
stooping to the vaudeville lawyers and sometimes even court- 
ing the evil favor of the Yellow Press. 

• • • • 
TJ^URING MY visit to town the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
lU was in full swing, but it seemed to me that the cel- 
ebration was a painfully worked-up a£Fair, lacking heart 
and spontaneous feeling. Writers who knew nothing about 
Shakespeare — according to Frank Harris, an excellent author- 
ity—were rushing into print with more or less valuable con- 
tributions. Actors, not specially identified with the Shakes- 
pearian drama, were giving interviews in which they protested 
their passionate attachment to the Bard and their regret for 
the indifference of the public who have turned their back on 
the classic tradition. Modest persons, incapable of self-adver- 
tisement, were declaring that Shakespeare was their only 
reading, and ladies of "Societsr" were graciously appearing 
in masques and tableaux designed to honor the immortal Man 
of Avon. There was almost the same apparent furore of 
enthusiasm which (according to ''Mr. Dooley'O once moved 
the New York public to wish to put a fur coat on the Goddess 
of Liberty in the bay and call her Kipling. Had it been pro- 
posed to metamorphose the Statue into a likeness to the Chan- 
do8 or Droeshout portrait, the public would, I am 8ure» have 
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been entirely complacent. But even at that it wouldn't have 
proved much for New York's love and understanding of 
Shakespeare. 

I went to the Century Theatre to see the 'Tempest," for 
which production was chiefly responsible Mr. John Corbin 
who insists upon spelling Shakespeare's name as the Bard 
never spelled it It was notable for an attempt to reproduce 
the stage and dramatic accessories of Shakespeare's time, 
and the full text of the play was used without, so far as I 
could judge, any material omission or expurgation. The 
experiment was interesting and even praiseworthy, but I 
doubt if it would "go" under less favoring circumstances or 
without a special audience. In spite of the painstaking char- 
acter of the production and the average excellence of the cast, 
there were leaden interludes which even the frequent flashes 
of golden poetry did not serve to relieve. Prospero, wonder- 
ful as he is in the library, was at times dreadfully prolix and 
boring, while no small part of his magic business seemed 
laughably puerile. This may have been the fault of the 
actor (Louis Calvert) who certainly failed to realize the 
mystical role of Prospero, and whose manner of reading the 
lines stripped them of all poetry; but I doubt if any actor, 
however gifted, could have made the part entirely acceptable, 
Time's rasure has told strongly against the "Tempest" as 
an acting play, though it will always be read with pleasure 
for the poetry which only Shakespeare could have written. 
The "rightful Duke of Milan" cannot, I think, be otherwise 
than wrongfully put on the boards and with a complaisance 
from the auditors which may rarely be counted upon. Then 
it is never to be forgotten that the language of Shakespeare 
is not our language— more's the pity; and so it does not 
"carry" in the theatre, where quick apprehension is the 
chief desideratum. It was palpable at this performance that 
a great many of the lines were lost upon the audience. Even 
Prospero's wonderful speech, beginning, 

Our revels now are ended, these our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, 
passed as the actors say, "without a hand." Also the strained 
look on many faces betokened imperfect understanding; aad 
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I felt that the Cohan drama was nowise threatened in its 
popularity. 

Again, it was demonstrated that the present-day public 
cannot abide Shakespeare (same man as Mr. Corbin's friend 
Shakspere) without expurgation. Honest William's manner 
of calling a spade a spade without euphemism will not f^o 
down with us. It is not that we are more moral, perhaps, than 
the Elizabethans ; but, of a truth, we are more fastidious, and 
we shudder at words with the muck of nature attached to 
them. In this play the bawdy oaths of the seamen and the 
coarse fooleries of Stephano and Trinculo were very palpably 
a severe trial to the audience, and even the splendid work 
of Walter Hampden fell short of making Caliban a fit person 
to introduce to the Young Girl. Rather did this crude piece 
of nature, half faun, half beast, keep the audience in a con- 
stant moral trepidation. Indeed, when the unlovely son of 
Sycorax voiced his regret at having failed to ravish Miranda, 
and deplored his lost hope of peopling the isle with Calibans, 
there was a tensity of mute protest among the audience which 
it was quite impossible to mistake. 

And mind you, the audience as a whole was such an one 
as could not readily be assembled for a Shakespearian play; 
cultured, appreciative and disposed to condone the Bard's 
occasional grossness for the sake of his magical poetry. 

And yet, when all is said, I am not sure but that Ariel 
(exquisitely realized by Fania Marinoff) carried away all 
faults of the production. Certainly she at times persuaded 
us of the true wizardry of Prospero, especially when that 
long-tongued old person was absent from the scene. Delicate 
Ariel! thou wert the very thought of Shakespeare, his most 
darling creation, his familiar spirit. As we listened to thy 
prattling lyric speech, so strangely mingled of earth and 
faeryland, our souls were veritably touched by the spell of 
that wondrous genius who "was not for a day but for all 
time !" 

So you see, I end on a note of praise. And, indeed, I am 
very glad that I saw this really, truly Elizabethan representa- 
tion of "The Tempest" by William Shakespeare (or Shaks- 
pere), for which I make my best compliments to Mr. John 
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Corbin, the talented producer. The chance was one, I am 
convinced, that will not soon occur again. 

Going back to my hotel after the play, Caliban's speech to 
Trinculo — "Thou art a god and bearest celestial liquor" — 
kept ringing in my head. And I reflected how the Bard 
always gives his deepest word to the fool in his plays; not, 
we may be sure, without a profound or even divine sig- 
nificance. For Shakespeare himself was a god and bore a 
liquor celestial; that he sometimes tipsified himself with it, 
like Stephano, is true enough and only goes to prove that even 
the gods have their penalties. 

.... 

«AVING SEEN Mr. Corbin's Shakspere, I decided I 
Would plunge on the Tercentenary and take in Sir 
Herbert Tree's Shakespeare. This worshipful Knight 
of the drama was formerly known as Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, but in the process of ennoblement he dropped the mid- 
dle name, or perhaps he sunk it in the Atlantic on his V03rage 
to us. The matter is not important ansrway, though I have 
no doubt that Sir Herbert's title had much to do with filling 
his houses. There be many New York snobs who would 
rather see a real live British Knight than Shakespeare him- 
self in the flesh, were the alternative possible. This was 
acutely understood and fully taken advantage of by the man- 
agement. 

I saw this titled and eminent actor in only one play, the 
"Merchant of Venice," and it may not be fair to judge him 
from a single performance. I can at least begin by compli- 
menting him: — ^he is a master of stage-craft, an excellent 
producer. Thank goodness, he did not attempt to show us 
the "Merchant" as it was presented in Shakespeare's time, 
but gave it with all the scenic and mechanical accessories of 
the modem stage. I was very glad thereat, for to be quite 
frank, I can see that a steady course of imitation Globe 
Theatre might pall on the most enthusiastic Shakespearian. 

So we had a superb, realistic setting for this famous play 
which I think helped out not a little, even with Shakespeare 
as the author. There was the very Rialto itself (what scene 
more celebrated?) where Shylock was wont to be rated for 
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his usances by Antonio and where he whispered to Tubal his 
dream of revenge. There were the flashing waterways of 
Venice, with real gondolas gliding through them, bearing 
happy lovers along the moonlight-silvered paths. Here was 
the Ghetto, and there Shylock*s "sober house," just as they 
must have been in that reality which Shakespeare transferred 
to immortal romance. And for a proof see Jessica, the 
daughter of Leah, looking from her window upon the carni- 
val fooleries, despite her father's injunction; the while she 
is intent for the signal of young Lorenzo. 

Yes, I know it must all have happened as Shakespeare tells 
it : — ^Jessica at her window, plotting to betray her father, con- 
vinces me ; and her treachery, though seemingly but lightly 
touched, is the deepest note in the play. 

And here I will hazard an observation that may challenge 
protest. I believe that even good Christians have scant sym- 
pathy with the false daughter of Shylock whose lighthearted 
treason is so strongly contrasted with her father's iron char- 
acter and inflexible purpose. Shakespeare has endowed the 
Jew with so much genius that, in spite of prejudice that is of 
our very blood, he wins a large measure of our sympathy. 
We almost wish that Jessica were not of his house (one can- 
not imagine a Jew looking at her without a clutching of the 
throat). Belmont bridals are very well, but this Jew has 
suffered much and he interests us more than a parcel of 
fortune-hunters and bad debtors. Nay, we are not so sure 
that this honest Antonio (who will take a man's money yet 
spit upon him!) is either hero or martyr, with his bosom 
theatrically bared to give Shylock his pound of flesh. The 
crushing award of Portia (a poor enough quibble, by the 
way) the taunts of the Venetians baiting the Jew in his wild 
grief and rage — a veritable piece of the ancient Israel — ^leave 
us strangely cold. We are all-absorbed in that tragic figure, 
and we recognize that Shylock is the true hero of the scene. 

Did Shakespeare intend it to be so? Not if we must accept 
the traditional interpretation of his play, which faithfully 
reflects the crude prejudices of his time. I think Shakespeare 
with his wondrous illusive genius made this play of seem- 
ing purpose. to please the mob, while he entrusted the secret 
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of his real feelings to Shylock who, though defeated, still 
remains the one great figure in the piece. This is, at any 
rate, the paradox of the "Merchant of Venice," and I think 
the Jews are very foolish who protest this play, which is 
actually a superb compliment to the Chosen People. But 
I don't blame any of them for wanting to wring the neck of 
that slippery little Jessica. 

Mr. Tree's acting was strong and intelligent, but it seemed 
to me to have few moments of real greatness. His Shylock 
was less commanding in his rage and ruthless purpose than 
pathetic in his weakness and defeat No doubt, this falling 
off was mainly due to a voice whose lack of resonance and 
color terribly handicaps this actor for the great roles of 
Shakespeare. But, like the late Henry Irving, he indemni- 
fies us with his skill as a producer and his mastery of stage- 
craft. His visit should have a good effect on theatrical con- 
ditions in this country, but I doubt if it will do much to revive 
the Shakespearian drama. The raw truth is that listening 
to the same seems too much like work to the "tired business 
man," and, as I have hinted above, the language is extremely 
obscure or positively unintelligible to a great majority of the 
public. Besides, each generation loves to see itself mirrored 
on the stage, and the classic never has a chance with the 
contemporary, whatever the disparity of merit. So it need 
not hurt us overmuch to admit that New York prefers 
"Potash and Perlmutter" or the Zeigfeld "Follies" to the best 
acted play of Shakespeare. After all, I am not sure that the 
public is greatly at fault. It will do no good to insist upon 
the tyranny of the classics. In time Shakespeare must pass 
from the stage where he has lorded it so long: can we pre- 
tend that he is not already all but gone in this country? 
Do you suppose that we shall still be presenting his plays 
when the fourth Centenary comes round? Do you fancy that, 
with the constant change and corruption of language. New 
York will understand him any better in the year Two thou- 
sand and sixteen? Nay, I conclude in the words of a modest 
but estimable author:"^ "Though it be certainly true that 
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Shakespeare was not for a day but for all time, yet is change 
written upon all things, and the stage will one day be closed 
to the mightiest of its monarchs. Never, we may be sure, the 
Book in which he rules the hearts and the imaginations of 
men." 

• • • • 

mLSO I gave myself the pleasure of looking over the 
Exhibition of Shakespeariana at the New York Public 
Library which, by the way, is the finest classic struc- 
ture in the City: — a splendid testimony to the truth that the 
world has not been able to advance a step beyond "the beauty 
that was Greece." 

Here were shown early prints of Shakespeare's plays and 
poems, the famous First Folio (valued at thousands of dol- 
lars) spurious works attributed to him, books that he had 
read and used as "sources," books containing allusions to 
him, etc., etc. Of the last mentioned, none interested me so 
much as Greene's "Groats worth of Wit" published in 1592, 
a stupid thing which has been immortalizd by its attack upon 
Shakespeare. He was only twenty-eight when the envious 
Greene likened him to "an upstart Crow beautified with our 
feathers ... in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in 
the countrie." This was maybe the very book, the identical 
page, which exposed the taunt to Shakespeare's eye, and no 
doubt caused that eye to Hash and the poet's cheek to pale. 
Glory and Envy are here strangely met again after the lapse 
of three centuries. 

I was most interested in the books printed during Shakes- 
peare's lifetime, texts of his Plays and Poems which he him- 
self saw and handled. How carelessly they were thrown 
upon the world, those offspring of his mighty genius! His 
Poems were thought more of than his Plays, it is said, and 
his concern for the former proves that he himself shared 
this preference. Among those who missed the greatness of 
William Shakespeare was the man himself! This no doubt 
was because of his supernatural facility. He seems to have 
produced his wonderful works without agony or exhaustion; 
and his fellow-players testify that they received his papers 
without a blot in them. 
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It is hard enough to believe, for Shakespeare's supreme 
greatness is in his passion, and the children of passion should 
bear the marks of their paternity. However this may be, I 
will remark that the total effect of this exhibit was to raise 
an overwhelming sense of the identity of the Man and the 
Poet. I was never a Baconian, in faith, sweet William having 
possessed me from my fifteenth year; but the perverse folly 
of those who would rob the great Poet of his due, in the 
presence of these testimonies, struck me as a thing outrageous 
beyond parallel. As I say, I myself never doubted Shakes- 
peare, for I learned him young when the heart has more wis- 
dom than the head. Yes, I came under that mighty spell in 
boyhood, and I have always regarded it as the best part of 
my education and the most fruitful adventure of my mental 
life. 

The portraits of the Poet shown in this collection call for a 
special word. One would like to believe that the so-called 
Griffin Portrait of Shakespeare is an authentic likeness. Al- 
though but recently discovered, or at least made public, it is 
said to have been for two hundred years in the possession 
of the Griffin family in Northamptonshire. It is further 
alleged that the Bard's paternal great-grandmother was a 
Griffin. I do not know whether the experts will allow this 
claim, and I must say the legend strikes me as more 
romantic than probable. The point, as I have said, is one for 
the antiquarians to decide. But I would be glad to accept this 
Portrait as the true presentment of Shakespeare. It seems 
to be an idealised composite of the Chandos and Droeshout 
pictures, painted by an artist of genius. It is beautiful, fresh, 
living— alas, too much so to compel the fullest faith. There 
is a certain quite indescribable royal dignity in the eyes— one 
feels that Shakespeare must have looked so. Those eyes 
seemed to follow me with their proud yet gracious smile; 
and when at length I withdrew from the room I did not turn 
my back upon them. 

Does not one so retire from the presence of a King? . . . 
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MHILE I am on the subject of plays, I may as well 
own up to it that I did not confine myself to the 
immortal William. One cannot always keep the 
company of the gods; it is but human that we should decline 
to lower altitudes, if but to countenance our humility. And 
so I went to bid farewell to that fine actor, Mr. Edward H. 
Sothern in the extremely poetical, fantastical and sentimental 
drama on Villon which the talent of Mr. Justin H. McCarthy 
has provided. An entertaining play, however wildly it departs 
from the truth of history and especially from the veritable 
biography of Master Francois Villon. I wonder what Steven- 
son would have thought of it. Merely as art the ''Lodging 
for A Night" is worth a ton of such sublimated nonsense; 
yet it would be churlish to balk at a play which has so admir- 
ably served Mr. Sothem's romantic qualities. This actor has 
long been the spoiled darling of the New York public, es- 
pecially of women, upon whom his grace and charm and good 
looks, his musical speech and his passion as a lover, have had 
the usual effect. He has never suffered himself to be carried 
away by his triumphs as a "matinee idol," however, and he 
has made steady progress in his art. Mr. Sothern has been 
very fortunate, and he is now able to retire at a little past 
fifty: — on the stage he looked not a day more than the age 
he claimed for himself as Francois Villon — ^thirty-three. He 
was recalled many times after each curtain, with almost hys- 
terical demonstrations. I think it will be very hard for Mr. 
Sothern to make this a really binding farewell. Happily 
there is no lack of precedents for a return: — ^we had better 
then say, Au revoirl 

Less successful, indeed, than Mr. Sothern, but to my mind 
quite as interesting an actor is Mr. Arnold Daly whom I saw 
in "Beau Brummell." This play is the work of the late Clyde 
Fitch and was long a successful vehicle for the peculiar talents 
of Richard Mansfield. It is trivial, factitious, and without 
real motive; as a piece of literature it is not worth a sneeze. 
And yet, in spite of its many demerits and shortcomings, it 
remains an effective enough play, especially in the hands of 
an actor of personality. 

Mr. Daly is such an actor, and at times he lured me to for- 
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get the utter thinness and artificiality of this Ckorgian traves- 
ty. Think of making Sheridan play second fiddle to the Beau, 
of whom there is hut one authentic mot on record — (the 
"Who's your fat friend" retort directed at the Prince). The 
spectacle of the author of "The School for Scandal" booby- 
ing through the piece, or traipsing arm-in-arm with his Duch- 
esses, quite put me out of patience with the late Clyde Fitch. 
And apropos, I believe that the snobbish motive has not a 
little to do with the success of this play, for "Beau Brum- 
mell" has always been a favorite with the class-conscious pub- 
lic of New York, among whom there is a passionate cult of 
snobbery. The dramatist who offers them the sweet of Eng- 
lish aristocracy to lick will never want a following. 

Mr. Daly acted Brummell the Snob perfectly; he failed to 
project him as a Hero in the later scenes because the author 
had so failed before him. My feelings were so grievously 
outraged by this clumsy attempt to dramatize Brummell at 
Calais that I could only relieve myself by reading Thackeray's 
Roundabout chapter on the Beau. Why is it that Literature 
must live by the truth, and yet a Play may live by a lie? . . . 

But I liked Mr. Daly, and I shall not soon forget the delight 
of his acting in the earlier scenes. There were not a few 
touches that would have pleased a certain Mr. C. Lamb of 
the Inner Temple, who wrote agreeably about Liston and 
Munden. . . . 

And then I went to the Movies — Alas ! I have betrayed my- 
self. . . . 

Michael Monahan. 

[The second and concluding part of "Mannahatta" will 
appear in the August number]. 

f3* f3* !*• 

If you will not accept yourself, hovi^ can you hope to 
be accepted before menf 



I observe that nothing gives a man such real pleasure as 
having turned the corner in his work. 



The tides of feeling that ebb and flow in the human heart 
are as great a mystery as the laws that control the universe. 
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